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THE WORTH OF MONEY. 
[Home Talk by J. H. N., 1852.] 

RANKLIN taught the world how to make 
money. Jesus Christ instructed them 

how to spend it—what to do with money— 
which is by far the most important to know. 
Perhaps it will be said, that men know how 
to spend money by nature, -but need to be 
educated how to make money. We think the 
very contrary is true. It is more natural for 
men in general to make money than to spend 
it. They are enthusiastic and whole-souled 
in the business of accumulating ; they take to 
it from attraction; but the business of spend- 
ing money is a grudging, crucifying operation 
from beginning to end. They need to learn 
of Christ that the whole value of money is in 
spending it, that it is fulfilling its true func- 
tion when they can turn it to advantage, on 
their soul’s account. Then it will not bea 
torment to give. “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive,” and more blessed to spend 
money than to make it; but to appreciate this 
truth, we shall have to forsake Franklin’s 
wisdom, which is bounded by this life, and 
learn of Christ, who was wise for both worlds. 
Suppose a man has money and wants to 
know what to do withit. Franklin would say, 
keep what you have, and get ail you can. 
But Christ signifies what he would have a 
rich man do with his money in the parable of 
the unjust steward. ‘ Make to yourselves 


Friends with the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness.” The steward had his master’s money, 
and when he was about to be turned out of 
office he used it to buy favor for himself with 
his master’s creditors. It was a fraudulent 
proceeding, but Christ commends his example 
to the children of light. The parable evident- 
ly applies in this way: Satan is lord of this 
world; money is “unrighteous mammon,” 
the devil’s currency; men are his stewards, 
in charge of his treasury. Christ’s advice is 
—If you have any of his goods on commis- 
sion, make as much out of them as you can, 
pass them off for love, buy friendships that 
will receive you into everlasting habitations 
when your stewardship ends.” The Franklin 
school will call this squandering, but it is the 
deepest financial policy—a crafty speculation, 
if you consider it. Money is “ uncertain 
riches;” it will pass out of your hands inev- 
itably by one means or another; ‘ quickly,” 
before it takes wings, convert it into love; 
change it for something that will not fail. You 
will soon want another kind of habitation; 
use your money, so far as it will avail, to pro- 
vide an~everlasting home. ‘We brought 
nothing into this world, and it is certain we 
can carry nothing out;” but we can “ lay up 
in store a good foundation against the time to 
come,” by a faithful use of the unrighteous 
mammon committed to us here. And it isa 
blunder and folly for rich men to overlook their 
advantage, and let the chance go by, till sud- 
denly they leave “the warm precints of the 
cheerful day,” and find themselves naked and 
houseless, unwelcomed:in the shades of Hades. 
Rich men, as they grow old, are often tor- 
mented with the fear of poverty; why is this 
not a true instinct and ‘“‘a shadow cast be- 
fore,” as they approach toward Hades, of what 
awaits them there ? 

Those who are wise in the use of money, 
will have friends in all worlds ready to re- 
ceive them on any failure; but the wicked 
make to themselves enemies with the mammon 
of unrighteousness—in heaven, where the cry 
of the laborers whose hire has been kept back 
by fraud, entereth into the ears of the Lord 
of Sabaoth; in Hades, where Dives and Laz- 
arus exchange places; and in this world, 
where they would find themselves friendless 
if by any chance they should become money- 
less. 

We shall study Jesus Christ instead of 
Franklin ; and count that a dollar earned or 
a dollar saved, is not so good as a dollar spent 
in the way Christ advises. It is the only way 








to use this world as not abusing it. 


THE LOOSE SCREW. 

HERE has been a discussion between Mr. 

Henry James of Massachusetts and the 
editor of the Nation, from which we take a 
couple of extracts. They furnish an interesting 
text suggesting some reflections in respect to 
the condition of society in general, in its rela- 
tions to the truth. These extracts certainly in- 
dicate a degree of candor that is not often 
found on either side in such discussions, The 
editor says in reply to a three-column letter of 
Mr. James: 

“We have denied his premises—namely, 
that marriage as at present administered, is the 
cause of the ‘hideous carnival of crime’ from 
which society is suffering—as plainly as pos- 
sible. We said nothing about final causes, be- 
cause we knew nothing about them, and, with 
the greatest respect for him—neither does he. 
He can no more tell why McFarland and his 
wife led such a shocking life for nine years, 
or why all marriages are not happy than we 
can. If he could he would have the secret of 
the universe, and there would be a rush to 
Cambridge from all parts of the globe.” * * * 

“ We believe as Mr. James does, that ‘ there 
is a screw loose in man;’ but we never said 
that marriage was ‘the sovereign winch de- © 
signed for tightening it.’ Marriage is simply 
like education and other things, one of the 
means of reducing the amount of damage done 
by it. As Mr. James truly remarks, ‘it is 
simply idle to expect crime to cease until the 
advent of a perfect society on earth;’ in the 
meantime, however, it would be very foolish, he 
will admit, to dismiss the police, demolish the 
schools and jails, and shut up the courts.” 

Admitting that the editor in common with 
his opponent and the world at large know noth- 
ing of final causes, or of the divine purpose 
in permitting existing evils, do we not see 
in this ignorance a most deplorable state of 
things? Here is “a screw loose in man,” in 
consequence of which the machinery of so- 
ciety is suffering frightfully from friction, and 
in danger of breaking to pieces. In this criti- 
cal condition of things no one can discover 
how the screw became loose, nor invent a 
method of tightening it. The most that can 
be done is to institute schools, marriage, gov- 
ernments, courts, police and jails, which barely 
serve the purpose of preventing society from 
going to destruction, while they are incapable 
of preventing a “ hideous carnival of crime.” 

Society being in this sad plight it would 
seem perfectly appropriate for any one who 
conceives that he has the remotest opportunity 
or capacity for discovering where the loose 
screw is, or of contributing in the smallest de- 
gree to the work of tightening it, to make the 
attempt. Fourier and his followers, to which 
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school Mr. James appears virtually to belong, 
claim that the loose screw is not in human na- 
ture ; but that the difficulty is to be found in 
the governments, in marriage, in the schools, 
etc., which attempt to regulate human nature. 
This class of philosophers have had a fair field 
for advocating their views in this country for 
the last thirty or forty years, as well as an 
opportunity for putting them in practice. But 
with all these advantages they have failed to 
establish their theory. The Bible, and relig- 
ionists generally, have maintained that the 
loose screw isin human nature, but modern re- 
ligionists hold that the loose screw is situated 
so far within the vitals of human nature that 
ho one can ever find a way to get at it so as to 
correct the evil, even in the case of a single in- 
dividual, without destroying his life. In short, 
they claim that it is only in another world 
where people will not be troubled with bodies 
that the machinery can be set right. They say 
that the most we can hope to do here and now, 
is to make the best possible use of marriage, 
governments etc., with a somewhat faint hope 
that in another world the machinery will 
be perfectly adjusted, and will run with perfect 
smoothness. 

As we intend to mention all who in a gen- 
eral way have their theories in regard to this 
matter, it seems proper that we should speak 
of our own position as Bible Communists. 
We hold with the Bible and religionists gen- 
erally, that the loose screw is to be found in- 
side of human nature; but we believe, con- 
trary to the opinion of religionists, that the 
difficulty can be got at and remedied, in this 
life, without putting off the body. Indeed we 
believe there is a “sovereign winch designed 
for tightening” this loose screw, and that it 
will tighten it effectually, here and now, which, 
all will admit, marriage and all the world’s in- 
stitutions can not do. We believe that a full 
and accurate description of this remedy can be 
found in the Bible, but that it has been sadly 
misunderstood and misrepresented. In as- 
suming this somewhat bold position we are 
very far from complaining of our neighbors 
for not at once believing our declarations. In- 
deed we do not quite agree with the editor of 
the Nation when he says of Mr. James, that if 
he could tell why all marriages are not happy 
he would have the secret of the universe, and 
there would be a rush to Cambridge from all 
parts of the globe. We believe that it takes 
a comparatively long time for the mustard seed 
of truth to develop its true character so as to 
be popularly recognized as truth. In the mean 
time we thank the Providence that has put us 
in an age and country where we are permitted 
to work out our discovery, so that in due 
time its truth or falsity shall be manifest to 


all men. H. J. 8. 


HELLAS AND THE HELLENES. 
mit. 

fares earliest glimpses we get of western 

Asia Minor, the islands of the Agean Sea, 
and of the Grecian peninsula, show them as 
inhabited by a race to whom the name of Pelas- 
gians has been given. This race appears to have 
occupied a large part of Southern Europe, cen- 
tering in Italy and Greece, They are first 
mentioned in Homer. In the Iliad they appear 














on both sides in the Trojan war. On the side 
of Greece,— ; 
+  — Those who im Pelasgian Argos dwelt, 

And who in Alos and in Alope, 

Trachys, and Phthia, and in Hellas fam’d 

For women fair; of these, by various names, 

Achaians, Myrmidons, Hellenes, known, 

In fifty ships, Achilles was the chief.” 

For Troy,— 

“ Hippothdus led the bold Pelasgian tribes, 
Who dwell in rich Larissa’s fertile soil, 
Hippothdus and Pyleeus, Lethus’ sons, 

The sons of Teutamus, Pelasgian chief.” 

The substance of all that is at present known 
of the Pelasgians is given in Rawlinson’s edi- 
tion of Herodotus, and is thus condensed in the 
American Cyclopeedia : 

“Homer, who was the first to mention them, 
connects them at once with Crete, Dodona, and 
Thessaly. Aschylus makes Pelasgus, the king 
from whom the race derived its name, a ruler 
over the whole of Greece; while Herodotus 
says that Greece was called Pelasgia, and in- 
cludes under the common name of Pelasgians 
the Athenians, the Arcadians, the Ionians of 
Asia Minor, the Lemnians, the Samothracians, 
and the Crestonians. On the other hand, Thu- 
cydides, whose authority is of the highest 
weight, states that the Pelasgians were only 
the most numerous of the many kindred races 
which inhabited Greece. They came from the 
East at a very early period, passing over from 
Asia Minor, where they had built the two cities 
which bore the name of Magnesia, to the islands 
and the mainland of Greece, and establishing 
themselves principally in Thessaly, Epirus, and 
Peloponnesus. The Arcadians, Ionians, and 
Argives seem to have been Pelasgian races. 
Attica was Pelasgic at a very remote period, 
and the earliest population of Macedonia may 
have been of the same stock. In Italy the 
southern nations, such as the Peucetians, CEno- 
trians, and Japygians were of Pelasgic race; and 
there is reason to suspect that the same element 
entered largely into the composition of the Latin 
people. At one time the population of Etruria 
was also Pelasgian to a very great extent. At 
the beginning of authentic history the Pelas- 
gians of Asia were a declining race, holding only 
a few scattered posts, ‘the last strongholds,’ 
says Rawlinson, ‘of a people forced every- 
where to yield to conquerors. The natural 
explanation of the historical phenomena is that 
the Pelasgi were the original population of wes- 
tern Asia, and that their emigrations across the 
sea into Europe were occasioned by the pres- 
sure upon them of immigrants from the east, 
Lydians, Phrygians, and Carians, who forced 
them westward, and so caused their occupation 
of Greece and Italy.’ The Pelasgians of Eu- 
rope were celebrated for their wanderings, to 
which they were apparently compelled by the 
encroachments of stronger races who drove 
them from country to country. Their leading 
characteristics seem to have been peaceful hab- 
its, agricultural pursuits, a love of navigation, 
and a natural taste for art. They were skilled 
in fortification, and ini every land which they 
once inhabited their presence can still be traced 
by numerous works of defence, built of im- 
mense polygonal blocks of stone fitted together 
without mortar or cement, and of such substan- 
tial strength that they have outlasted the struc- 
tures of succeeding ages and races. These 





works are commonly known as Cyclopean, a 
name given to them for their grandeur and 
antiquity. The ultimate fate of the Pelasgians 
is wrapped in mystery. They disappeared a 
few centuries before Christ, probably absorbed 
by other races more or less akin to them. In 
Greece proper they mingled with the Hellenes, 
and in Asia Minor with the Carians, the Ly- 
dians, and the Phrygians; while in Italy they 
were either reduced to the condition of serfs or 
united with their.conquerors to form a new peo- 
ple, the Latins, ‘Their whole character,’ says 
Rawlinson, ‘was plastic and yielding, not firm 
nor formative; and their fate was to furnish a 
substratum upon which stronger nationalities 
established and developed themselves.’ ” 

This Pelasgian background is an inseparable 
attendant of the prehistoric traditions of 
Greece. From this background finally emer- 
ges the Hellenic nation, coming forth through 
a misty, heroic age, peopled with its mighty 
men and its strange gods, whose wonderful 
achievements became afterwards the themes of 
epic song and story. 

A thousand years before Christ, Hellas, like 
the first announcing beams of the rising sun, 
begins to dawn on the historic horizon; but it 
is not till the first Olympiad, 776 B. C.—about 
the age of Isaiah in Jerusalem and of Pul in 
Nineveh—that we have any authentic dates. 
Somewhere beyond this thousand years, out of 
this original Pelasgic stock, by additions and 
crossings, were evolved the Hellenes, In those 
far-off days, Phoenicians came from the east and 
colonized at Thebes. They brought with them 
that wonderful discovery, the Phcenician alpha- 
bet. Then, also, colonists from Egypt came, 
probably bringing with them the best ideas of 
Egyptian art and life. In Asia Minor came 
Pheenician, Trojan, Lydian, Phrygian influences 
and elements. By these and perhaps many other 
strains flowing in and impregnating the plastic 
Pelasgian race, the final Hellenic life was 
brought forth. The Hellenes were the grand 
result of ages of national and individual stirpi- 
culture. T. L. P. 


NEWSPAPER HISTORY. 


iS tapes New York Tribune of May 7th, in a notice 
of the May Anniversaries gave the following 
history of their “ rise, progress, and gradual decline:” 


“In 1835, under the inspiration of Dr. Finney, the 
first anniversary of a religious society ever held in 
the United States, took place at the Chatham-st. 
church in this city. The time of inaugurating the 
anniversary was eminently favorable for the success 
of the undertaking, the Boards of Foreign Missions, 
the Bible and Tract and the Home Mission Socie- 
ties having but recently been organized, and the pub- 
lic interest in their welfare being fresh. The anni- 
versary was a success, as the chorus of approbation 
from the newspapers of the day amply testifies. An- 
niversaries grew in importance and fame. To the 
country people they became the occasion of a yearly 
pilgrimage to New York. In the lack of good re- 
ligious journals, the anniversaries served as a means 
of religious intelligence. At first held in the Chatham- 
st. church, the anniversaries, on the completion of 
the Broadway Tabernacle, were transferred to that 
edifice, and there the system was carried to its 
greatest triumph, and suffered its first decline. Upon 
the demolition of the Tabernacle in 1858, the anni- 
versaries fell off greatly in the regard of the public, 
and in some religious journals it was proposed to 
discontinue them altogether. Since the war-disturb- 
ing influence has passed away, however, the interest 
in them seems to have revived, and this year prom- 
ises to be signalized by their celebration in a manner 
that has been foreign to them for a long time.’’ 

This statement was so different from my previous 
impressions, that I pocketed it for reference, and 
have since been making inquiries about it. The re- 
sults I have obtained are as follows: 
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The New York Observer, Vol. 1., No. 1., May 17, 
1823, says: “The seventh anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society was celebrated yesterday. The an- 
nual meeting of the United Foreign Missionary Socie- 
ty was held on the evening of Wednesday the 7th. 
inst. in the room great of the City Hotel. Tuesday 
May 6th, was the seventh anniversary of the Amer- 
ican Sunday School Union.” May 8th, 1824, the 
same journal says: The following is a list of the 
anniversary meetings to be held during the ensuing 
week, arranged in the order of time. The New 
York Peace Society will hold their meeting, Monday 
May 10th; the Sunday School Union, Tuesday the 
11th inst.; the United Foreign Missionary Society 
will celebrate their seventh anniversary at the City 
Hotel on Wednesday evening the 12th inst.; the 
American Bible Society will celebrate, 13th of May 
at the City Hotel; the sixth anniversary of the 
Presbyterian Education Society will be celebrated 
at the Brick Church in Beekman Street on Thursday 
evening the 13th inst.; the anniversary of the United 
Domestic Missionary Society will be held on next 
Friday evening; the American Society for Amelior- 
ating the Condition of the Jews will celebrate their 
anniversery on Friday evening, 14th inst., at the City 
Hotel.” 

The following account of the origin of the May 
anniversaries was taken from the lips of Rev. Joshua 
Leavitt : 

“The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church met annually in Philadelphia from May 21, 
1789, The third Thursday in May was the day set 
for these meetings. Owing to the long time spent by 
many of the ministers in performing the journey to 
Philadelphia’ in those days of slow traveling, the 
second Thursday in May was chosen as the anniver- 
sary day of the American Bible society, which was 
organized in New York in 1816. A large number 
of its founders were Presbyterian ministers, and in 
going to attend the General Assembly on the third 
Thursday it was convenient for them to meet in 
New York on the second Thursday. When after- 
ward the Foreign Missionary Society, which was 
formed at Andover, Mass., in 1810, was removed to 
New York, the Wednesday before the second Thurs- 
day in May was chosen as its anniversary day, and 
the celebration was in the evening. The American 
Tract Society was formed in 1825 and held its meet- 
ings on Wednesday before the second Thursday in 
May. The American Sunday School Union held its 
meeting the Tuesday before the second Thursday in 
May. The Educational Society held its Anniversary 
the Tuesday evening before the second Thursday in 
May. The Seaman’s Society held its anniversary 
Monday forenoon before the second Thursday in 
May. The Domestic Missionary Society held its 
meeting on Friday after the second Thursday in 
May. This was the origin of Anniversary Week. 

“The relation of Chatham Chapel and Mr. Finney 
to the anniversaries was this: In 1830 Chatham 
Theatre was converted into a chapel for the use of 
the Free Church, and Mr. Finney was called to take 
charge. When the subscription for remodeling the 
building was raised, it was understood by the sub- 
scribers that the Chapel besides being a Free Church 
should be also used for holding the May anniversary 
meetings. Before this time the meetings were held 
in the Hall of the City Hotel, the Brick Church in 
Beekman Street, Washington Hall and other places.” 


The first mention of this Free Church I find in 
the New York Observer of March 31, 1831, which is 
as follows: “In May, 1830, four persons pledged a 
sufficient sum to defray the expenses of public wor- 
ship for one year. A spacious building was pur- 
chased and converted into a commodious house of 
worship; the seats are free.” 


It appears from the above records that the Free 
Church which opened Chatham Chapel under Mr. 
Finney’s ministry was established forty-one years 
subsequent to the first May anniversary held in the 
United States, and fourteen years subsequent to the 
first May anniversary held in New York. In 1835, 
the date the Zribune gives as “ the time of inaugurat- 
ing the first anniversary of a religious society ever 
held in the United States,” May anniversaries had 


been an established institution in New York City 
not less than nineteen years. J. B. H. 


OUR RELATIONS TO THE PRIMITIVE 
EXPERIENCE. 

W. C., June 22, 1870. 
Dear Brorner Pirtr:—I liked your analysis in 
a late article, of the different periods and leaders of 
the Primitive Church. The three apostles, Peter, 
Paul and John, seem to have exercised, as you 
point out, a representative influence in the church. 
Whether the analogy “can be carried over to the 
present time is another thing. Probably not in any 
strict sense. All those influences have been long 
harmonized and blended to form the heavenly 
model, and probably we receive that harmonized 
and blended power as a whole and not so much 

separatcly. Yours truly, Gro. W. Noygs. 


0. 0., June 24, 1870. 

Dear Brotuer G.:—I did not think of the. 
|analysis of the experience of the Primitive Churca 
as applying in any strict sense to the present 
church ; but offered it simply as a historical study, 
having an instructive significance to us in illustrat- 
ing the progressive character of resurrection ex- 
perience. 

Of course, there can be no such change of appa- 
rent leadership now, as then. That was a time 
when the foundations were laid, and we undoubt- 
edly, as you suggest, receive the harmonized and 
blended power, not only of Peter, Paul and John, 
but of all the “innumerable multitude” who were 
organized with them in the first resurrection. The 
outpouring of the Holy Ghost, which came to Peter 
and his companions like the outburst of a thousand 
Niagaras of flaming power, is to us an ever-rolling 
ocean whose waves touch all the shores of inner 
life. The experience which the labors and doctri- 
nal expositions of Paul illustrate, was for all time; 
we can not go beyond—we can only apprehend it. 
So of the consummation or harvest represented by 
John. 

Yet, it seems to me, there is a sense in which 
the analogy of all that grand primal order of 
experience in Christian history passes over to us, 
individually and as a church. Somehow an ex- 
perimental connection with the Holy Ghost, such as 
Peter typifies, must be the “rock” on which our 
salvation is built. Without it there is no koinonia. 
Somehow there must come the clean-cut, intellect- 
ual grasp of the gospel, the burning energy and the 
organizing spirit which Paul represents, to insure a 
triumphant career against the evil one. Somehow 
al] these must result in a consummation as full of 
life and love and glory as that for which John wait- 
ed. Otherwise our career is a failure. To me it is 
in this that the significance of ‘the forty years’ 
progressive experience of the Primitive Church lies. 

Yours truly, Tueo. L. Pitt. 


LETTER FROM AN AGENT. 
East Saginaw, Mich., June 17, 1870. 

Dear Frrenps:—Since leaving home I have for 
the first time in my traveling experience passed 
through a portion of Canada. The first thing I 
noticed after arriving at Suspension Bridge, was the 
absence of noise and confusion in making up the 
train on the Great Western Railroad. It was unlike 
anything I have seen in the States, and was notice- 
able even on the train connecting with the fast ‘‘ Chi- 
cago special” of the New York Central. The trains 
stop ten minutes at the principal stations; which 
regulation is rigidly adhered to, whether they are 
behind time or not. F 

In Canada I could not but notice the generally 
low stature of the people. I think it is quite 
marked. I was universally well treated by them, 
though they would insist on calling the Fenians my 
fellow citizens. There is quite a bitter feeling among 
some of the people toward President Grant and his 
Cabinet in regard to the Fenian organization. They 
think he should have put a stop to it, or at least 








made it more difficult for it to exist as openly as it 
has done. 

This city (East Saginaw), where I am stopping, 
with Saginaw Uity two miles above on the opposite 
side of Saginaw river, and Bay City sixteen miles 
below here near the mouth of the river, are won- 
ders to me. Situated as they are in almost a wilder- 
ness, they have as fine brick buildings as you will 
find in the city of Syracuse or Utica. They have 
also paved streets, grecian bends, shoo-fly hats, and 
other indications of civilization and refinement. 
The cause of this prosperity is that these cities form 
the center of an extensive lumber and salt trade. 
There are immense forests of pine in the northern 
portion of this State; and capitalists invest their mon- 
ey in pineries, as they call them, put up saw-mills on 
the river banks, raft their logs here, and cut them 
up into lumber and shingles, which’ are shipped by 
lake and rail to all parts of the country. The pecul- 
iar smell which comes from pine lumber is as strong ~ 
here in the atmosphere as the smell of, petroleum is 
in Titusville and vicinity. " 

Soon after commencing the lumber business the 
question of what to do with the saw-dust and slabs 
became an importantone. Extensive docks were 
built along the river banks with the slabs and 
edgings, filling in with saw-dust; and still they 
would accumulate on their hands. They even built 
kilns to burn the saw-dust in; but that plan was too 
expensive. There are a great many mills on the riv- 
er, and one mill alone saws two hundred and twenty- 
five thousand feet of inch lumber per day. The 
discovery of salt water in this valley has finally 
solved the problem for them. Each proprietor of a 
saw-mill now sinks a salt well, and uses the slabs 
and saw-dust for fuel to evaporate the water. They 
also burn it in their boiler furnaces for the making 
of steam to use in driving their saw-mills, as well 
as their pumps for pumping the salt water from the 
wells. I was told that, after the first cost for fix- 
tures, the production of salt is nearly all clear gain 
to them. G. W. H. 


ON THE ROAD. 


BY AN O. ©. AGENT. 
Vv 


New York, June 24, 1870. 

DEAR CrrcuLar :—As I left O. C., on the morning 
of the 20th, the dust was almost intolerable and I 
made the most of my linen duster; but before the 
train had reached Utica, I found my precaution un- 
necessary ; a heavy storm of rain and hail having 
fallen in that locality two days before. But with the 
mercury at ninety degrees in the shade the heat con- 
tinued oppressive. 


This seems to be a year of hail-storms. Weeks 
ago we heard of their damaging effects in the south 
and west; and now their visitations are more eas- 
terly. I encountered one of these storms on tho 
afternoon of the 20th, between Little Falls and Fort 
Plain. Some of the hail-stones were a full half-inch 
in diameter; and with a violent wind and rain for 
an accompaniment, their loud clatter on the roof 
and against the windows of the car made the scene 
almost fearful. The growing crops must have suf- 
fered from their effects. Isaw a potato field at St. 
Johnsville, which appeared to be entirely cut down. 
At Albany the storm was even more serious. Mr. 
Roesset’s large green-house was nearly ruined. It 
was estimated that three thousand panes of glass 
were broken. In Pittsfield hail-stones fell, measu- 
ring one and one-eighth inches in diameter, break- 
ing windows and doing other damage. Indeed, 
quite a belt of New England was passed over by 
the storm of Monday. 


My usual transit from Albany to New York, is by 
the special express which makes but one or two 
stops between these two points, running the whole 
one hundred and forty-four miles in about four 
hours, but this time business delayed me and I took 
the night boat. Low water and numerous “tows” 
caused us to stick on the sand-bars near Castleton, 
so that when we passed the Highlands it was in the 
light of a gorgeous morning. This compensated 
for the delay. The breeze was delicious, and the 
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noble old Hudson, with its cultivated and unculti- 
vated banks, never showed to better advantage. 
My experience and observations, while sailing the 
Rebecca Ford, some eighteen years ago, were re- 
called, and they served me well on this occasion. 
Irving’s Sunny Side and Forest’s Castle, old points 
of interest to me, were a little dimmed by time and 
somewhat eclipsed by modern architecture, yet they 
were grand. Nature and art seem to vie with each 
other, as we approach the mouth of this noble river, 
but the two are so admirably blended together that 
there is and can be no rivalry between them. 

The Connecticut moored at her dock about 10 
o'clock A. M., and I, with the multitude, again 
plunged into the turmoil of this crowded metropolis. 

B. 
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LETTER FROM A FREE-LOVER. 


dee: following communication was doubtless 
intended for our private reading, but as we 
have no confidential relations with the writer, and 
as the information which he asks, so far as we can 
give it, will be as good for every body as for him, 
we print the the letter and our answer: 

Philadelphia Pa., June 20, 1870. 

OnEIDA Community :—My object in addressing 
you is to solicit information and assistance for the 
purpose of bringing the subject [of Free Love] 
more prominently before the public in Philadelphia, 
New York and Washington; but I lack funds, and 
I desire acquaintances of the right sort before pro- 
ceeding. 

I am a musician by profession and have used no 
efforts in any other direction. I came here from 
Boston with the Adelphi Theatre Co., and have been 
playing at the Chestnut theatre four weeks; and up 
to the last moment it was understood that we were 
all to return to the Adelphi theatre when we 
finished the Philadelphia season; but the manager 
sold out his interest in the Adelphi, and left us out 
of employment, and at the present time my funds are 
wholly exhausted, and I have concluded to appear 
before the public as an Advocate of Natural Life 
and the Catholic religion. F 

I would thank you for any information or assis- 
tance you may think proper to grant. 

Very truly, J. JACOBUS. 

P.§8. Should any of your Community have a list 
of “ affiliation” of 1854, you will find my name third 
on that list: 

8. P. Andrews. 
T. L. Nichols. twew York. 
J. 8. Jacobus. 

ANSWER. 

To whom it may concern, be it known, that 
the Oneida Community, in principle and practice, 
has nothing whatever in common with the sect of 
Free-Lovers, instituted by T. L. Nichols and his 
confederates. That sect was based on Josiah 
Warren’s doctrine of Individual Sovereignty, and 
found its disciples chiefly among Spiritualists. 
The 0. C. is based on a theory of Unity which is 
the very opposite of Individual Sovereignty, and is 
so heartily opposed to Spiritualism (so called), that 
it has for several years refused its ordinary hospi- 
tality to persons of that persuasion. Some mem- 
bers of the society at Berlin Heights some years 
ago came under the influence of the writings of the 
O. C., and renounced the doctrines and fellowship 
of the Free-Love school. These we are glad to 
call outside friends, and this is the extent of our 
alliance with the Free-Lovers. From these persons 
we have received a mass of information in regard 
to the secret society instituted by T. L. Nichols, 
which is very interesting and may sometime find 
its way into history. Suffice it to say for the 
present, that Nichols, during the period from 
1853 to 1857, was chief of a Bureauin New York 
and Cincinnati, the business of which was to collect 
the names of Free-Lovers in all parts of the 
country, and send printed lists of them to its sub- 





scribers, for the purpose of facilitating “ affinities ” 
and free intercourse. We have four of his lists, 
containing respectively 324, 527, 506 and 155 names. 
We find Mr. Jacobus’ name on two of them, as he 
suggests, in close connection with the names of 
T. L. Nichols and 8. P. Andrews; so that his title 
to credit as a Free-Lover and Spiritualist is fully 
made out; and so, declining all responsibility for his 
inculeations in regard to “ Natural Life and the 
Catholic religion,” we take our leave of him. 
J. H. N. 


LETTER FROM A SOCIAL ARCHITECT. 


—, Conn., June 20, 1870. 

To Oxemwa Communtty.—Reapected Friends: 1 
learn through the CrrcuLar that you are very full, 
and need no more additions to your family at Oneida. 
It seems to have been laid on me to plan and start 
another settlement in my own State and vicinity ; 
and to this end God has disciplined me by a singu- 
lar course of experience, in various communities and 
places. He has not given me a desire to work for 
him without also bestowing special gifts of prophesy 
and healing, in addition to natural abilities. Also, 
he has unexpectedly sent to me a helper of large 
experience, in the person of a woman who was 
trained among the Shakers in early life, and is well 
qualified to superintend the female department of a 
Community, if one is formed. I have been re- 
quested to move towards the attainment of such an 
end; and as it appears from your statements in the 
CrrcuLaR, that many persons are seeking admission 
to your Community, I would like, in case you feel 
to give such a privilege, to correspond with such 
persons as will send me their address, with a view 
to taking joint action in the business of starting a 
Community near the city of Hartford Ct., or such 
other place as may be determined on, after due 
deliberation. 6 L. 7.” 

ANSWER. 

Dear Sir:—We cannot recommend to you the 
applicants that we reject. Most of them were ex- 
cited to apply by the representations of Brick 
Pomeroy and Frank Leslie, and from their commu- 
nications we judge that they are pleasure-seekers, 
and utterly unfit for Communism. A_ society 
formed of such persons would not hold together 
six months, and would be hell on earth as long as 
it lasted. Moreover we are not sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with you to feel safe in assisting your projects. 
We wish well to all honest efforts to further the 
cause of Communism; but we have seen so many 
foolish attempts in this line and so many disheart- 
ening failures, that we are constrained to be very cau- 
tious in endorsing the proposals of persons unknown 
tous. The best advice we can give you is, to pro- 
cure the “History of American Socialisms,” and 
study well the lessons of the past, before you enter 
upon your experiment. J. H. N. 


COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 

A rose-bug bee was called this evening, and fairly 
attended. The rose-bugs are astonishingly numer- 
ous, and thousands of them were slaughtered. 

—Our apple harvest, which promised to be so 
bountiful, will be much diminished by the curculio. 
The apples are already dropping off a good deal, and 
those that fall have numerous crescent-shaped 
incisions on them. The little rogues do their 
work with a thoroughness that would be commenda- 
ble in a better cause. 

—A gentleman from Cincinnati called to-day, and 
in conversation stated that the property once 
owned by the Trumbull Phalanx is for sale on very 
favorable terms, and he was quite anxious to have 
us buy it and start a Community there. The place 
includes a fine water-power with a flouring-mill 
and a saw-mili! This man was confident that it 
would be a splendid investment for us. 

—A canal superintendent informs us that he ex- 
pended last spring on his section of twenty-seven 
miles, $12,000 in cleaning out the bottom of the 
canal, to say nothing of the amount paid out in re- 





pairing bridges etc. He also states that the late 
reduction of about fifty per cent on canal tolls, 
together with the recent advance on bread stuffs, has 
tended to give a new impetus to the canal business. 


—“ These people remind me of lunatics,” said a 
visitor to her companion. We could forgive the 
speech very well, for we recollect perfectly, when the 
women here first cut off : their hair, how we were 
struck. The cell and the maniac came into our 
thoughts. Short hair on a woman meant distraction. 
But we determined to make it mean reflection, so- 
briety, good sense. Rather than be lunatic we were 
willing to look like lunatics. Certainly there is lu- 
nacy in chignons. 


—Behold the lilies! Not the lilies of the field 
alone, but the white lilies of the garden. (Lilium 
Candium.) They are in all their glory now, and not 
only make a striking spectacle in the garden, which 
is filled with them, but their grateful perfume is waft- 
ed on every breeze, and you have only to open a win- 
dow to enjoy it. The succession of flowers is so ad- 
mirably timed that there are no intervals of dearth in 
Flora’s kingdom. The lilies lap on to the roses; so 
we are not lefito mourn the departing loveliness of 
the latter. 


—J., our indefatigable mower of the lawn this 
summer, entered the O. C. grounds a few mornings 
since with a most radiant countenance, and accosted 
P. the first one he met, in the following laconic speech : 
“ There’s nothing like happiness.” Whether he had 
found the philosopher’s stone, and solved the grand 
secret of happiness while making his daily rounds 
with the lawn mower, is not known; but his counte- 
nance betokened that he had touched the hidden 
spring in some way. P. responded Amen, enthusi- 
astically, and passed on. 


—For the past month our horses have been fed 
wheat instead of corn. One bushel of wheat is 
mixed with two of oats, and the ground pro- 
duct fed with cut hay. The experiment was tried 
because corn was as high priced as wheat. Wheat 
has now risen fifteen cents per bushel, and conse- 
quently corn will be used again. The horses are, 
however, stronger and sleeker when fed on wheat. 
If barley does not command a good price next fall, 
the expcriment will be made of feeding it to the 
horses, in imitation of the Arabic custom. 


—The Midland has brought us fifteen car loads of 
coal this week—the first shipment of 350 tons 
ordered from Syracuse of the Delaware & Lacka- 
wanna Coal Co. Thirty-five tons of the coal have 
been stored in the vault adjoining our boiler-room, 
and most of the balance has been shoveled off 
the embankment near the trestle-work; boards 
being put down to receive it. We hope by another 
season to run out a spur, or side track, beside the 
trestle-work, and be able to dump coal directly from 
the cars into coal-sheds below, thus saving one 
shoveling. We have also received this week one 
hundred tons of coal at our canal dock at Durham- 
ville, from New York. 


—Fruit preserving has begun and we frequently 
hear the steam-whistle sounding forth a call to a bee 
for hulling strawberries; or, perchance, twenty-five 
crates of cherries have just come in on the cars and 
demand immediate attention. Six hundred quarts 
of strawberries were preserved the last week, com- 
pleting our winter’s supply of that fruit, and three 
hundred and twenty-five quarts of cherries. Now that 
we preserve fruit only for our own family this busi- 
ness has been reduced to very agreeable dimensions, 
and is carried on easily and quietly without interfer- 
ing with the school or any other interest. And we 
are saved all the rush and strain in attending to 
fruit that will admit of no delay, which came upon 
us $0 inexorably in the midst of the hot summer 
months when we used to putup a hundred thou- 
sand quarts in a season. 


—The dry, warm weather matures the grass so 
rapidly that the farm and horticulturist departments 
have combined their forces, that the haying may be 
prosecuted with more vigor. The newly seeded 
fields have a good burden of grass; the older fields 
give a lighter crop than last year, though the quality is 
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probably superior. Thirteen loads of hay have been 
drawn in to-day. Our farmers have made some trial of 
the Hubbard mowing-machine, and to-day have had 
the “Eureka” on trial. The peculiarity of this 
machine is that it has no side draught. The horses 
are placed six or eight feet apart and one walks in 
the grass. Instead of mowing round a piece the 
team is driven back and forth always on the same 
side. It cuts five feet, instead of four feet or 
four-feet-six, and draws easier than the narrower 
machines. The men think they shall like the machine, 
but say they can not decide till they have given it 
further trial. The agent who left it asked our folks 
to give it a thorough trial, and to mow forty acres 
with it, if they liked, before passing judgment. 

—We think it can be said without any boasting 
that the twenty-five little children of the Commu- 
nity, all together, do less mischief, have to be spo- 
ken to less, and cry less in the same space of time, 
than many a single child brought here for a day by 
visitors. If you think it is because they are broken- 
spirited children and have been kept under rule 
till they dare not stir, read Frank Leslie's disinter- 
ested reporter. Seeing them at play, he says: 


“ Certainly a happier set of children were never 
brought together at one time, in this world—nor a 
healthier. It would have done any tather or mother 
in the land good at the heart to have witnessed 
the faces and the figures and the antics of the little 
darlings. There can be no deception about chil- 
dren. Their chubby cheeks and their ready repar- 
tees, their quick motions and their quicker under- 
standings, can not be gotten up to order at a few mo- 
ments’ notice; and so, when we witnessed the enter- 
tainment afforded us during ‘The Children’s 
Hour,’ we felt satisfied that we were looking at 
something real ; and reality is something we do not 
look at too often in this world.” 


No, our children are not kept good by rules and 
menace; we give them a great deal of liberty; we 
can do it without their abusing it; but one secret 
of their good behavior is, we carry out Jonathan 
Edwards's method of government thoroughly. It is 
said of his management of his children: 


“ He took the utmost care to begin his government 
of them when they were very young. When they 
first discovered any degree of self-will and stubborn- 
ness, he would attend to them, until he had thor- 
oughly subdued them, and brought them to submit. 
Such prudent discipline, exercised with the greatest 
calmness, being repeated once or twice, was gener- 
ally sufficient for that child; and effectually estab- 
lished his parental authority, and produced a cheer- 
ful obedience ever after.” 


We follow these principles. We subdue our 
children very young, between six and eighteen 
months. Experience for twenty years has made us 
sure of the result. Courage is all that is wanted. 
Occasions will come before the child is a year old. 
His little will is set up. You know there is per- 
verseness there. An issue is forced upon you. O 
critical time! To give up is fatal. Disobedience 
will strike a deep root if you fail. Don’t be afraid 
of the child’s crying. What is the danger to the 
body of the child in this crisis compared with the 
danger to its soul? Mother, go away or else sustain 
the father. Your faint heart will be framing ex- 
cuses; “he is sick;” “he is teething;’’ “he does 
not know what you mean;” “he is too young to 
understand.” Go away and pray that the child may 
be made obedient. O, how sweet is obedience! If 
we take our children to walk, a whole flock of them, 
they are nothing but a joy and delight. They are 
happy and healthy because they are obedient. It 
does not break a child’s spirit to make it obedient. 
Look at Jonathan Edwards’s brilliant family. When 
you break a child’s will you really make it master of 
its will. Its perversity is an obsession. Rouse its 
will, by correction if necessary, to part with the 
wicked ‘influence. You are strengthening its will 
for all that a will is good for. You are giving it 
self-command, which is the mother of genius and of 
every thing that is splendid in character. O fora 
pen to plead for family government! It is the 
only government the world needs, Give us family 
government and we will make heaven on earth. 
Without it church and state may do all they can, there 
will be hell on earth. God loves family government. 
He chose Abraham because he knew him, that he 
would command his children and his household after 


him ; while of Eli he said, “1 will judge his house 
forever, for the iniquity which he knoweth, because 
his sons made themselves vile, and he restrained them 
not.” 

It seems so easy to have good children that we 
almost lose our patience when we sce a woman tor- 
mented to death by one little piece of naughtiness. 
But we know, after all, it involves more than courage 
to correct; it involves the spirit of true subordina- 
tion in the parents—in man toward God and 
in woman toward man. The father must love 
and reverence God, and the mother must love and 
reverence the father, to make the government of chil- 
dren most easy. Invert the relation of man and 
woman, let her be head, and family government is 
impossible. 

WALLINGFORD. 

—Friday was our best strawberry day this week, 
nearly 1200 quarts having been picked on that 
day. 

—We have received a present from a lady friend 
in Hartford, of Mark Twain’s amusing book of tray- 
els called “ The Innocent Abroad.” Mark puts hilar- 
ity into his sketches, and some truth. 


—Our printing of the History of Wallingford 
goes on at the rate of about sixteen pages per day. 
Seven girls and women take part in the composition. 
Mrs. H. A. Noyes distributes the manuscript, makes 
up the pages and reads proofs. Two or three men 
attend to proof-reading and press-work. This, 
with housework, strawberry harvest, haying, laun- 
dry, silk-works, machine-shop, and attending visitors, 
keeps every one busy. But business is a luxury; it 
keeps off heat. 

About Pentecost.—A party visiting our lawn and 
partaking of strawberries and cream, included in 
their number a minister and his wife from a neigh- 
boring town. After strolling through the grounds 
and admiring the view of the valley of the Quinni- 
piac and the distant Hanging Hills, the minister re- 
marked to Mr. H., one of our members, “I have 
never looked into the subject of your principles as a 
Community; in fact 1 know nothing about them.” 
“Oh yes” said Mr. H., “I guess you know more than 
you think you do. You know about the day of 
Pentecost don't you.” Yes, he knew all about that. 
“Well,” replied Mr. H., “that’sus/” “How so?” 
said the Reverend, “I never understood it so.” Mr. 
H.—What do you understand by the day of Pen- 
tecost? Minister—Simply the outflowing of the 
Holy Spirit and the conversion of three thousand 
souls. Mr. H—Was that all? M.—I believe they 
spoke with tongues. Mr. H—Wasn’t there any- 
thing more? M.—Nothing more. Mr. H.—Is that 
so? Lalways thought they had all things common. 
That is the only thing that had any practical virtue, 
and that is the part which we follow. [At this point 
the conversation was interrupted.} 


A Fete—It seemed a pity that the factory girls 
(some of them quite young) should not partake in 
the glorious June strawberry harvest that is now 
going; so it was decided to invite them up to a 
little open-air festival in our grounds. Saturday 
afternoon at five o’clock the machinery was stopped 
and nearly the whole bevy, twenty-seven in num- 
ber, came trooping up through the meadow, neatly 
dressed and ready for a lark. The tables spread 
on the lawn, were bountifully supplied with straw- 
beriies and cream, bread and butter and cake. 
After looking at the printing works, which were a 
great novelty to most of them, the girls took 
their seats at the table, and the ladies and gentlemen 
of the Community waited onthem. It was a 
pleasant sight from our Hall windows, to look down 
upon the snowy tables and the smooth green sward 
dashed with bits of color in the girls’ costumes, and 
to watch the rippling smiles which broke over their 
faces as they entered upon the discussion of the 
strawberry question. Then the harmonium was 
brought out, and Annie and Mabel played, and Alice 
and Rosamond sung, and the girls sung, and Charles 
sung, and Mr. H. recited the funny story about the 
Frenchman and the rats, and then the party broke 
for a promenade among the flowers, and so it 





ended. 





Evening Meeting —G.—I believe faith is the most 
stable, substantial thing in the universe; it is inde- 
structible. Whatever faith God has given us, what- 
ever faith has been expressed in this hall, is inde- 
structible. “The world passeth away and the lust 
thereof, but he that doeth the will of God abideth 
forever.” 


H.—The great appreciation that God has of faith 
is seen in his choice of Abraham. After Abraham 
pleased him in the matter of Isaac, he called him 
out one bright night, and showed him the stars, and 
said, “So shall thy seed be.” “ That is the strain of 
blood I am going to breed from.” He did not select 
with regard to physical or mental qualities, but when 
he found faith, he had found the element, or if you 
please the sport, of the human race, that he intended 
to propagate. Abraham was quite an’ old man 
when be became the father of Isaac. It had taken 
a good many years to perfect his character and pre- 
pare him for propagating faith. It does not appear 
that he transmitted it to Ishmael, the child of his 
younger days. In the case of Sarah we have what 
we call a miracle, wrought to secure the propagation 
of her ripened character. Here is an interesting 
example of the transmission of acquired qualities. 


J.—I have thought of faith as a physical force, 
something that acts on matter in a physical way. 
Christ said “If ye have faith as a grain of mustard 
seed ye shall say unto this mountain, remove hence 
to yonder place; and it shall remove.’ Here is a 
power sronger than nitro-glycerine. A man with 
faith, even though it be small, can accomplish enor- 
mous results. 

G.—I am interested in the idea that God does not 
forget faith. I think it would be well for us to 
treasure up the faith we have had in the past. There 
is a great amount of faith in the Community. 


PEARLS AND SWINE. 
WHICH IS WHICH? 
—, Cayuga Co., N. Y., May 26, 1870. 
To Tue CrrcuLar:—I hay red in the Bible of a 

time when thay should forbid to Marry, and I un- 
derstood that thair was a set banded to gether that 
had realy don it fulfiling the frophisia, Now out of ’ 
curiosity and to learn what for a state of things the 
World was in I rote for your paper, now I rite to 
let you know that we hav got enough of it Iam 
ashamed to take it from ofice or hay the neighbours 
know that we hav sutch God defying blasphemous 
heaven in sulting reading in the house 


I would try to reason with you and show you the 
wickedness of your corse, but we are commanded to 
not cast our pearls before swine lest thay trample 
them under thair feet and turn again and rend us. 


Tho hand join in hand the wicked shall not go 
unpunished Make light of this as you will 1 tell you 
as shure as God livs you will find to your sorrow 
that your Progretion is in the way to hell and to 
eternal distruction, and if you will not repent tle 
sooner the better no doubt for the world 


8. 8. V. 


DETERIORATION OF GRAIN, 


Wallingford, June 20, 1870. 

Big is a prevailing opinion among New Eng- 

land farmers, that most kinds of grain dete- 
riorate or run out if grown on the same farm for a 
succession of years ; consequently many of them are 
at more or less expense every seasun in getting seed 
from abroad. A man came here last spring in 
pursuit of a peculiar variety of corn; while putting 
it up for him 1 learned that he had precisely the 
same kind at home, and had never raised it until 
last season. But he remarked with a wise look, that 
he was a man that believed in changing seed. 

This theory includes vegetables and plants. A 
fruit-grower from Vineland, purchased several thou- 
sand strawberry-plants of me last fall, when enough 
might have been obtained in his own neighborhood 
free. 

Now before such a dogma is Credited, a series of 
careful experiments should be made. But we can 
not learn that any thing of the kind has ever been 
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done. If we reason from analogy we find that the | out any interruption, that she was overwhelmed, “T see him lay his vengeance by 
premises from which so many farmers reason are| and as it were, swallowed up in the light and “ And smile in Jesus’ face.” 


weak. The pines of Maine and Michigan show no 
signs of natural decay. The oak and hickory of 
Connecticut are as tough and hardy as ever; and 
the elms of New Haven are as stately as in days of 
yore. In fact, we find that almost every tree and 
shrub that grows, flourishes best in its native soil. 

There is a farm in Lancaster Co., Penn., that pro- 
duces grain of so fine a quality that the entire crop 
is generally sold for seed. The proprietor, whose 
family has held the place since the settlement of the 
country, assures us that the seed has never been 
changed. Its peculiar excellence is entirely the re- 
sult of selection. 

A man who sows blasted, smutty, shriveled, or 
immature grain has no right to expect any thing 
better. On the other hand, he who selects his 
choicest seed may expect to reap the same. B. B. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 





Henry Ward Beecher has preached a sermon on 
the Law of Hereditary Influence, in which he says: 

“T will add a caution and a warning to all those 
who are consciously bearing in themselves the seeds 
of transmissable disease. I think there is no crime 
and no misdemeanor, to those that are instructed, 
greater than that of forming marriage connections 
under such circumstances. There are men who are 
born to celibacy. There are men and women who 
ought to have sense of duty and heroism enough to 
say, ‘It is not wise for me to put in peril posterity. 
Iam marked of God. I bear in myself transmis- 
sable qualities of mischief and evil. I will not shed 
them abroad. I will stand alone; and with me 
shall end one series of sorrows.’ But there are 
many who, for want of instruction, go on trans- 
mitting disease to future generations. And we see 
persons coming together, both of whom are marked 
for early death, scrofulous and consumptive; and 
out blossoms the bright bud of promise and of hope; 
and ere long the minister is summoned to sympa- 
thize with them for one babe gone. A second comes 
and goes. The house is full of mourning. The 
third, alas! does not go, but lives on, with shattered 
constitution, with battered powers, and comes down 
into life carrying pain, pain, pain, and suffering in 
epee waves, we know not how long nor how 

ar. 

“Tt ought not to be a difficult thing for any 
Christianly bred man or woman to say, ‘It is not for 
me to be a sower of mischief in the future” There 
is many and many a man that should say,‘ By the 
help of God I will live and die single.’ 

“This is a thing which ministers ought to preach 
about. This is a thing which doctors ought to give 
their attention to. A doctor ought not to follow 
disease, but go ahead of it, as faras may be, and 
preventit. He ought to teach the community the 
laws of health. And on no pointis there more 
need of knowledge than on this.” 


MRS. SARAH PIERREPONT 
EDWARDS. 


| ly: reading the description of Mrs. Edwards by the 
biographer of her husband, we discern an ad- 
mirable character, but it is in spite of thinking all 
the time that it isa minister who is writing, and 
that he has an object to show by an example 
what a minster’s wife should be. It is with greater 
satisfaction that we read in the same book a narrative 
of her religious exercises at a certain period, written 
by herself. She wrote it in detail at the request of 
her husband, who said of the experience she de- 
scribes: “1f such things are enthusiasm, and the off- 
spring of a distempered brain ; let my brain be pos- 
sessed evermore of that happy distemper! If this 
be distraction, I pray God that the world of man- 
kind may all be seized with this benign, meck, bene- 
ficent, beatific, glorious distraction!” The narrative 
is introduced as follows: 

Near the close of the year 1738, Mrs. Ed- 
wards was led under an uncommon discovery 
of God’s excellency, to make a new and 
most solemn dedication of herself to his service 
and glory, and entire renunciation of the world. 
After this, she had often such views of the glory 
of the Divine perfections, and of Christ’s ex- 
cellencies, and at times, for hours together, with- 


joy of the love of God. In 1740, after a similar, 
but more perfect resignation of herself, and accep- 
tance of God as the only portion and happiness 
of her soul, God appeared to vouchsafe to her, 
for a long period, a degree of spiritual light and 
enjoyment, which seemed to be, in reality, an 
anticipation of the joys of the heavenly world. 
There was so much that was unusual and striking 
in this state of mind, that her husband requested 


her to draw up an exact statement of it; which} 


having been preserved, is now presented to the 
reader. 


“On Tuesday night, Jan. 19, 1742,’ observes 
Mrs. Edwards, ‘I felt very uneasy and unhap- 
py, at my being so low in grace. I thought I 
very much needed help from God, and found a 
spirit of earnestness to seek help of him, that I 
might have more holiness. WhenI had for a 
time been earnestly wrestling with God for it, 
I felt within myself great quietness of spirit, 
unusual submission to God, and willingness to 
wait upon him, with respect to the time and 
manner in which he should help me, and wished 
that he should take his own time, and his own 
way, to do it. 

“The next morning I found a degree of un- 
easiness in my mind at Mr. Edwards’s suggest- 
ing, that he thought I had failed in some meas- 
ure in point of prudence, in some conversation 
[had with Mr. Williams of Hadley, the day 
before. I found that it seemed to bereave me 
of the quietness and calm of my mind, in any 
respect not to have the good opinion of my 
husband. This I much disliked in myself, as 
arguing a want of sufficient rest in God, and 
felt a disposition to fight against it and look to 
God for his help that I might have a more full and 
entire rest in him, independent of all other 
things. I continued in this frame from early 
in the morning until about 10 o’clock, at which 
time the Rev. Mr. Reynolds went to prayer in 
the family. 


“T had before this, so entirely given myself up 
to God, and resigned every thing into his hands, 
that I had, for a long time, felt myself quite 
alone in the world; so that the peace and calm 
of my mind, and my rest in God, as my only 
and all-sufficient happiness, seemed sensibly 
above the reach of disturbance from anything 
but these two: Ist. My own good name and 
fair reputation among men, and especially the 
esteem and just treatment of the people of this 
town; 2dly, and more especially, the esteem 
and love and kind treatment of my husband. 
At times, indeed, I had seemed to be consid- 
erably elevated above the influence of even 
these things ; yet I had not found my calm, 
and peace and rest in God so sensibly, fully 
and constantly above the reach of disturbance 
from them until now. 


“While Mr. Reynolds was at prayer in the 
family this morning, I felt an earnest desire 
that in calling on God he should say, Father, 
or that he should address the Almighty under 
that appellation: on which the thought turned 
in my mind— Why can I say, Father? Can I 
now at this time, with the confidence of a child, 
and without the least misgiving of heart, call 
God my Father? This brought to my mind, 





two lines of Mr. Erskine’s sonnet: 


| “I was thus deeply sensible that my sins did 
‘loudly call for vengeance; but I then by faith 
isaw God “lay his vengeance by, and smile in 
Jesus’ face. It appeared to be real and certain 
that he did so. I had not the least doubt, that 
he then sweetly smiled upon me, with the look 
of forgiveness and love, having laid aside all his 
‘displeasure towards me, for Jesus’ sake; which 
/made me feel very weak, and somewhat faint. 

| ©In consequence of this, I felt a strong de- 
‘sire to be alone with God, to go to him, with- 
‘out having any one to interrupt the silent and 
soft communion which I earnestly desired be- 
tween God and my own soul; and accordingly 
‘withdrew tomychamber. It should have been 
mentioned that, before I retired, while Mr. 
‘Reynolds was praying, these words, in Rom. 
8: 34, came into my mind “ Who is he that 
‘condemneth; It is Christ that died, yea rather 
that is risen again, who is even at the right hand 
lof God, who also maketh intercession for us ; ” 
‘as well as the following words, “‘ Who shall 
separate us from the love of Christ,” ete.; 
which occasioned great sweetness and delight 
in my soul. But when I was alone, the words 
came to my mind with far greater power and 
sweetness; upon which I took the Bible, and 
read the words to the end of the chapter, when 
they were impressed on my heart with vastly 
greater power and sweetness still. They ap- 
peared to me with undoubted certainty as the 
words of God, and as words which God did 
pronounce concerning me. I had nomore doubt 
of it, than I had of my being. I seemed as it 
were to hear the great God proclaiming thus 
to the world concerning me; “ Who shall lay 
any thing to thy charge,” etc.; and had it 
strongly impressed on me, how impossible it 
was for anything in heaven or earth, in this 
world or the future, ever to separate me from 
the love of God which was in Christ Jesus. I 
can not find language to express how certain 
this appeared: the everlasting mountains and 
hills were but shadows to it. My safety, and 
happiness, and eternal enjoyment of God’s im- 
mutable love, seemed as durable and unchange- 
able as God himself. Melted and overcome by 
the sweetness of this assurance, I fell into a 
great flow of tears, and could not forbear weep- 
ing aloud. It appeared certain tome that God 
was my Father, and Christ my Lord and Sav- 
ior, that he was mine and [his. Under a de- 
lightful sense of the immediate presence and 
love of God, these words seemed to come over 
and over in my mind, “ My God, my all; my 
God, my all.” The presence of God was so 
near, and so real, that I seemed scarcely con- 
scious of anything else. God the Father, and 
the Lord Jesus Christ, seemed as distinct per- 
sons both manifesting their inconceivable love- 
liness, and mildness, and - gentleness, and their 
great and immutable love to me. I seemed to 
be taken under the care and charge of my God 
and Savior, in an inexpressibly endearing man- 
ner; and Christ appeared to me as a mighty 
Savior, under the character of the Lion of the 
Tribe of Judah, taking my heart with all its 
corruptions under his care, and putting it at his 
feet. In all things which concerned me I felt 


myself safe under the protection of the Father 
and the Savior; who appeared with supreme 
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kindness to keep a record of every thing that I 
did, and of every thing that was done to me, 
purely for my good. 

“The peace and happiness, which I hereupon 
felt, was altogether inexpressible. It seemed to 
be that which came from heaven ; to be eternal 
and unchangeable. 1 seemed tobe lifted above 
earth and hell, out of the reach of every thing 
here below, so that I could look on all the rage 
and enmity of men or devils, with a kind of 
holy indifference, and an undisturbed tranquility. 
At the same time, I felt compassion and love 
for all mankind, and a deep abasement of soul 
under a sense of my own unworthiness. I 
thought of the ministers who were in the house, 
and felt willing to undergo any labor and self- 
denial if they would but come to the help of 
the Lord. I also felt myself more perfectly 
weaned from all things here below than ever 
before. The whole world, with all its enjoy- 
ments, and all its troubles, seemed to be noth- 
ing: My God was my all, my only portion. 
No possible suffering appeared to be worth re- 
garding: all persecutions and torments were a 
mere nothing. I seemed to dwell on high, and 
the place of defence to be the munition of 
rocks. 


“ After some time, the two evils mentioned 
above, as those which I should have been 
least able to bear, came to my mind—the ill 
treatment of the town, and the ill-will of my 
husband ; but now I was carried exceedingly 
above even such things as these, and I could 
feel that if I were exposed to them both, they 
would seem comparatively nothing. There 
was then a deep snow on the ground, and I 
could think of being driven from my home into 
the cold and snow, of being chased from the 
town with the utmost contempt and malice, and 
of being left to perish with the cold, as cast out 
by all the world, with perfect calmness and se- 
renity. It appeared to me, that it would not 
move me, or in the least disturb the inexpressi- 
ble happiness and peace of my soul. My mind 
seemed as much above all such things, as the 
sun is above the earth. 


“Tcontinued in a very sweet and lively sense 
of divine things, day and night, sleeping and 
waking, until Saturday, Jan. 23. On Saturday 
morning, I had a most solemn and deep impres- 
sionon my mind of the eye of God as fixed 
upon me, to observe what improvement I made 
of those spiritual communications I had re- 
ceived from him; as well as of the respect 
shown Mr. Edwards, who had then been sent 
for to preach at Leicester. I was sensible that 
I was sinful enough to bestow it on my pride, 
or on my sloth, which seemed exceedingly 
dreadful tome. At night, my soul seemed to 
be filled with an inexpressibly sweet and pure 
love to God, and to the children of God; with 
a refreshing consolation and solace of soul 
which made me willing to lie on the earth at 
the feet of the servants of God, to declare his 
gracious dealings with me and breathe forth be- 
fore them my love, and gratitude and praise. 

“The next day, which was the Sabbath, I en- 
joyed a sweet, and lively and assured sense of 
God’s infinite grace, and favor and love to me, in 
taking me out of the depths of hell, and exalting 


me to heavenly glory, and the dignity of aroyal 
priesthood. 





“On Monday night, Mr. Edwards, being 
gone that day tc Leicester, I heard that Mr. 
Buell was coming to this town, and from what 
I had heard of him .and of his success, I had 
strong hopes that there would be great effects 
from his labors here. At the same time, I had 
a deep and affecting impression, that the eye of 
God was ever upon my heart, and that it greatly 
concerned me to watch my heart, and see to it 
that I was perfectly resigned to God, with re- 
spect to the instruments he should make use of 
to revive religion in this town, and be entirely 
willing, if it was God’s pleasure, that he should 
make use of Mr. Buell; and also that other 
Christians should appear to excel me in Christian 
experience, and in the benefit they should de- 
rive from ministers. I was conscious that it 
would be exceedingly provoking to God if I 
should not be thus resigned, and earnestly en- 
deavored to watch my heart, that no feelings of 
a contrary nature might arise; and was en- 
abled, as I thought, to exercise full resignation 
and acquiescence in God’s pleasure, as to these 
things. I was sensible what great cause I had 
to bless God, for the use he had made of Mr. 
Edwards hitherto; but thought, if he never 
blessed his labors any more, and should greatly 
bless the labors of other ministers, I could en- 
tirely acquiesce in his will. It appeared to me 
meet and proper, that God should employ 
babes and sucklings to advance his kingdom. 
When I thought of these things, it was my in- 
stinctive feeling to say, “Amen, Lord Jesus! 
Amen, Lord Jesus!” This seemed to be the 
sweet and instinctive language of my soul. 


“On Tuesday I remained in a sweet and 
lively exercise of this resignation, and love to 
and rest in God, seemed to be in my heart 
from day to day, far above the reach of every 
thing here below. On Tuesday night, especial- 
ly the latter part of it, 1 felt a great earnest- 
ness of soul and engagedness in seeking God 
for the town, that religion might now revive, 
and that God would bless Mr. Buell to that 
end. God seemed to be very near to me while 
I was thus striving with him for these things, 
and I had a strong hope that what I sought of 
him would be granted. There seemed natur- 
ally and unavoidably to arise in my mind an 
assurance, that now God would do great things 
for Northampton.” To be Continued, 


(From the Scientific American.] 
FIRST ATTEMPT TO MAKE OXYGEN GAS. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—Having seen it frequently 
stated that it is an easy thing to make oxygen, three 
of us boys who are at school in the town o . 
Connecticut, decided to try the experiment. We 
saved of our weekly allowance of spending money 
until we had enough to set up in business under the 
firm name of Acid, Base & Salt. Acid is a sharp 
fellow, and to him was intrusted the duty of making 
the necessary purchases for the firm. He went 
down town and bought some bottles, some manga- 
nese, some chlorate of potash, and a piece of india- 
rubber tubing, and came home quite triumphant. 

We soon rigged a stand for heating the bottles, 
bored holes through some corks that had been smug- 
gled into the school, with bottles attached, by 
some of the larger boys, put on the tubing, and 
hung it into a pail of water which we had con- 
verted into a pneumatic trough, and everything be- 
ing properly adjusted, the signal was given by Salt 
to fire up. 

Breathless excitement: wonder if the thing 








would blow up: fiz, smoke, bottle cracks, bad 
smell—end of experiment one. 

Observations in note-book—“ Mistake of text- 
book, oxygen gas has a decided odor.” The failure 
of the first experiment was attributed to Acid’s 
ignorant purchase of a common glass bottle instead 
of the Florence flask mentioned in the books, and 
Base agreed to try his luck. He bought a green 
bottle, and we thought this a good omen, as it was a 
capital likeness of ourselyves—verdant people always 
want sympathy. The green bottle was soon filled 
with the black mixture, and we again fired up. 
This time the stopper flew out and scattered powder 
up to the ceiling and into our faces, and Salt lost 
the use of his eyes for several days. We resolved to 
abandon what the teacher called inorganic chemis- 
try, for the present, and try our hand at the manu- 
facture of organic compounds, such as nicotine. 

In this department we are happy to say that we 
met with eminent success, and had no difficulty in 
inducing neighboring boys to assist at the experi- 
ments. Our success in organic work gave us con- 
siderable courage, and we resolyed to make another 
trial of oxygen. This time we made use of a small, 
covered tin pail. Itis hardly necessary to remark 
that the pail soon leaked, and an ugly semi-fluid 
mass ran out on to the stove, and confirmed our pre- 
vious notions about the bad smell of oxygen. 

The firm then went in a body to wait on a 
traveling photographer who lived in a big van on 
the village green, and he generously sold usa 
broken retort for two dollars. Armed with this, we 
made another attack upon the manganese and chlo- 
rate, and this time had the satisfaction of seeing a 
few bubbles of air collect in a jar over the water. 
This we carefully treasured for future experiment, 
and then wound up that day’s work with a little 
additional manufacture of nicotine. 


The first holiday afternoon the small boys of the 
school were invited to witness experiments with 
oxygen. A piece of phosphorus was procured and 
lighted with a match, and plunged into the jar—re- 
sult, a brilliant light, a puff of smoke, strong smell of 
phosphorus, a loud explosion, and a heavy invoice of 
broken glass. 

This was as far as we got with the experimental 
illustration of the properties of oxygen, and as soon 
as the smoke was cleared up, and the small boys 
had disappeared through the windows, it was re- 
solved to settle up accounts and see how we stood, 
previous to a dissociation of the association and a 
consequent liquidation of the firm. 

The following is a copy of the balance sheet : 

Acid, Base, & Salt in account with Chemistry: 


Dr. Cr. 
co, $2:00 | By 4 | oxygen.... $04 
Es caccccees 0°50 * tickets sold to small 

* 1 green bottle...... 0°25 BOTS. ceccvcovseces 0°10 

+ Ps keanecese 0°50 —_ 

* Repairs of ceiling .. . 1°00 $0°14 
** Manganese, etc. ... . 0°60 
* Rubber tubing...... 0°50 
* Cleaning stove...... 0°20 
ae 

Balance to A. B. &S. debit .....cccccscccveve $5°41 





Respectfully yours, 
Aci, Bass & Satur. 
P.8S.—We are willing to part with our retort at 
half price. A. B. & 8. 


THE USE OF CROTON WATER. 

In another place we give an account of the use of 
40,000,000 quarts of water annually in New York 
and vicinity, for adulterating milk, which, at 10 cents 
a quart, amounts to the handsome sum of $4,000,000 
that our citizens pay to dishonest milk dealers. It 
is not probable that any tax is paid for this illegiti- 
mate consumption of Croton, and our police would 
render an important service if they could prevent 
so great a leak. We now hear of another fraud 
that is‘ practiced on the community in the extension 
of lard by means of water. By stirring melted lard 
with water it can be made to take up as much as 30 
per cent. The wholesale dealers are aware of the 
fraud, and always demand a discount for water, but 
even they rarely allow for more than eight per cent, 
while the retail buyer pays for the water at the 
highest rates, 
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In the manufacture of soap it is also found con- 
venient to anticipate the laundress by adding the 
water to the bars, and we hear of soaps that contain 
as much as 60 to 70 per cent water. 


It is probable that all articles that will bear the 
admixture are adulterated with water,so that we 
could properly include this liquid on our price-list, 
and if we quoted it at the rates frequently paid for 
it in disguise, we should find water to be one of the 
dearest chemicals in the market. 

—Journal of Applied Chemistry. 


ON THE SLEEP PRODUCED By CHLORAL.—We 
have not seen any observations regarding the nature 
of the sleep resulting from the use of the hydrate of 
chloral, the new anesthetic, yet it is a point of much 
interest, and worthy of study. In the numerous 
experiments made with the agent in our own Case, 
and from experiments made upon others, we are led 
to think that the sleep is gee an certainly unlike 
natural sleep in its general influence upon the sys- 
tem. It is doubtful if the recuperative action upon 
the brain in a large degree corresponds with it. The 
curtain of the mind seems to be fully drawn; there 
is no. dreamy condition, nothing akin to somnolentia, 
in the sleep produced by chloral. The insensibility, 
although apparently entire, is less profound than in 
healthful, natural sleep. A slight noise wakens the 
patient, and the wakefulness is perfect, although it 
may not lagt but for a moment. At one time, hav- 
ing taken thirty grains of the agent, and fallen 
asleep, a loose blind moved by the wind thumped 
against the house. The awakening was instanta- 
neous and complete; no lingering drowsiness was 
felt, and yet in a half a minute insensibility 
was resumed. The sleep has no interval, or season 
of ig qe drowsiness; there is no swaying 
to and fro, between the conscious and unconscious 
condition; sleep comes like the sudden darkness 
when a bright _ is extinguished in a room in the 
night time. If sleep is simply the suspension of the 
operation of the senses, if it is nothing but uncon- 
sciousness, then we have no difficulty in defining 
the exact influence of chloral; but we incline to the 
opinion that in natural sleep there is a peculiar 
physical or mental condition existing independent 
of the insensibility. The morning after a night of 
sleep induced by chloral, there is no headache, no 
nausea, no unpleasant feeling whatever, but an in- 
definable sense of lightness, an exhilaration, which 
is not like that produced by stimulants. The im- 
pression is that there has been a pleasant state of 
unconsciousness without or with imperfect sleep. 
The body and the mind are refreshed, but not, in 
kind or degree, like that which results from natural, 
healthful slumber. It may be that chloral does not 
positively produce sleep, but a prolonged, peculiar 
anesthesia, which serves many of the purposes of 
sleep. Manifestly, we know at present but little re- 
garding the precise nature of the effects produced 
upon the functions of the mind and body by this 
drug. Weknow enough, however, to feel convinced 
that it is a most important addition to materia medi- 
ca, and that it is better calculated to relieve a large 
class of suffering patients than any agent hitherto 
suggested. — Boston Journal of Chemistry. 


ITEMS. 

Go p is falling. 

Ir is said that Thomas Carlyle is soon to visit this 
country. 

Tue Cheyennes and Arrapahoes below the Kansas 
River are on the war-path. 

A GREAT Franco-American Bank, with a capital 
of 120,000,000 francs, is to be established at Paris. 

PRESIDENT GRANT and family will arrive at Long 
Branch, and occupy their cottage, on the seventh of 
July. 

Ir is said that the Mexican Government has or- 
dered Mr. Williams, an engineer, to survey the Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec, for a ship canal. 

A FEARFUL explosion of nitro-glycerine occurred 
at Worcester Junction, Mass., on the twenty-third 
inst. One life was lost, about thirty persons injured, 
a dozen houses demolished, and many others badly 
shattered. 

A CONTRACT has been signed by the Turkish Di- 
rector of Telegraphs and Mr. Gallotti, for laying a 
submarine cable between Constantinople and Odessa. 
The line is to be open for traffic within a year from 
July 1, 1870. 

New Mexico will probably soon be admitted to 
the Union asa State, under the name of Lincoln, 





A new territorial Government is to be formed for 
that section of the country now known as the Indian 
Territory, to be called the Territory of Douglas. 


TELEGRAPHIC communication was completed 
through Gibralter and Malta to Bombay, Thursday, 
and at 10: 30, A. M., President Grant received the 
first message from India to Washington, dated the 
evening of the same day. It was sent from the Vice- 
roy of British India, and was responded to by 
the President. 


AN expedition composed of Professors and stu- 
dents of Cornell University sailed Thursday in the 
United States and Brazilian mail-steamship America, 
for the valley of the Amazon and coast of Brazil. 
Prof. Hartt, geologist, leads the expedition, assisted 
by Prof. Prentiss, botanist, with nine students of the 
University. The object is the study of geology and 
natural history, and the collection of specimens. 


Miss CLaupra SoLomon, who styles herself the 
Princesy Editha Gilbert Montez, and who lately 
brought a suit against the lady brokers, Woodhull & 
Clafflin, on a charge of unlawfully withholding. from 
her two diamond rings, valued at $4,000, and treasury 
notes to the amount of $2,000, has been committed 
by Judge Dowling to the care of the Commissioners 
of Charities and Corrections, and the defendants dis- 
charged. The young lady is generally believed to 
be insane. 

Tue Senate is discussing the tax bill; and has 
struck out the section continuing the income tax. 
Mr. Akerman has been confirmed as Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. The bill abolishing the 
franking privilege was lost in the Senate by two 
majority. A bill has been introduced in the House, 
authorizing the President to open negotiations with 
the British North American Provinces for their 
admission as States of the Union, and another for the 
annnexation of San Domingo. 


DEAN STANLEY preached a sermon in Westmin- 
ster Abbey a week ago yesterday on the late Charles 
Dickens. The Dean read a part of the will of the 
great author, in which he expresses a wish that no 
public monument should be erected to him, and ur- 
ges his children to “ practice Christianity in a broad 
spirit, not accepting the narrow construction of any 
man.” It is stated that the fortune left by Mr. Dick- 
ens amounts to £80,000. Mr. Chapman, publisher 
of Dickens’ works, publishes a statement that only 
one-half of the story ‘“‘ The Mystery of Edwin Drood” 
had been written, and that no one will be permitted 
to finish it. 


A LITTLE boy once said to his aunt: “ Aunty, I 
should think that Satan must be an awful trouble to 
God.” “He must indeed be trouble enough I 
should think,” she answered; “J don’t see how 
he came to turn out so, when there was no devil to 
put him up to it.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

T. W. F., Iowa— 1.—Please inform me where 
the Ebenezers are located in this State? 2.—Being 
Bible Communists, and therefore worthy of notice, 
can not you give us a report of their present con- 
dition and prospects in the CrrcuLAR? 3.—Can 
= not also tell us something about the new Free 

ve Community just started in Kalamazoo Co., 
Michigan?” 

1.—The Ebenezers now call themselves the 
Amana Community; and are now located at Home- 
stead, Iowa. 

2-3.—We are unable to furnish any information 
in regard to either. . 

C. B. J., Miss:—“1I am anxious to obtain a few 
silk-worms and to learn how to manufacture the silk. 
Will you be so good as to give me a few eggs of the 
silk-worm and inform me what kind of a reel you 
use and the price of raw silk?” 

We do not raise any silk-worms; consequently 
have no eggs or any reel. We get the raw silk we 
use in our manufacturing, from China. It costs us 
between $10.00 and $11.00 per lb. There are no silk- 
worms raised in this country, except in California. 
You could probably get eggs by sending there, and 
paying the usual price, $4.00 per oz. 





Ainouncenents ; 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association livihg in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 200. Land, 654 acres. Bus- 
iness, Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
Cimcu.ar, Horticulture &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 
Bible Communism, - : 

WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0, C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0.C. Number of members, 
85. Business, Manufactures. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad, Number of 
members, 40, Land, 228 acres, Business, Publishing, Job Print- 
ing, Manufactures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense ofthe term, They call their social system Biste Commu- 
nism or CompLtexX Marriace, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Frée Criticism and the 
principles of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for 
admission which they have to reject, It is difficult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; 
but some of them are these: 1. The parent Community at 
Oneida is full, Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantsnomore. 2. The Branch-Communities, though they 
have not attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they can well accommodate, and must grow in numbers only 
as they can grow in capital and buildings. 8. The kind of men 
and women who are likely to make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood that 
these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who mercly want a home andaliving. They will receive 
only those who are very much in earnest in religion, They 
have already done their full share of labor in criticising and 
working over raw recruits, and intend hereafter to devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to help and not 
hinder their work. As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
is obvious that they can not all settle at Oneida and Walling- 
ford, Other Communities must be formed; and the best way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community. 

Descriptive-list and price-list sent on application. 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 
All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order. A full assortment of wagon skeins and lifting 
jacks always on hand, Address, Oneida Community. 


SILK GOODS. 

Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 
Willow-Place Works ): also, various brands and descriptions of 
Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oncida 
Community. 

MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE 
(Waiincrorp Community), WALLINGFoRD, Conn. 

With new type and presses, this establishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular atten- 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels, Orders 
from abroad should be addressed to 

WALLincrorp Community, Wallingford Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

SALVATION FROM Sin, THE ExD oF CurisTIAN Fair; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History or American Soctatisms, By John Humphrey Noyes. 
678 pp. 8vo J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. London, 
Trubner & Co, Price $4.00. To subscribers of the CircuLar 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 

TurTaarrza’s Guipz; a Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Fur-bearing Animals; by 8. Newhouse. Second edition; with 
New Narrativesand Illustrations. 280pp.8vo. Price, bound 
if cloth, $1.50, 

Marz Conrinance; or Self-control in Sexual Intercourse, A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cente 
per dozen, Pr 


Bace Vo.vmes oF rae“ Orrnconar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 


volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75. 

The above works are for sale at the Cinct.ar office. 

Messrs. Tavsyer & Comrasy, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the Hisrort oy AxenicaN Soctatisus, and the 


Trarrer’s Guipe for sale. They will receive subscriptions fot 
our other publications, 





